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was giving me an order to carry, he received a ball in the left
,                             leg, the leg in which he had before been wounded with the
*                             Army of the Pyrenees.   The shock was so great that he must
'                            have fallen from his horse if he had not leant upon me.    I
f                             got him away from the field of battle; his wound was dressed,
I                             and when I saw his blood flow I began to cry.    He tried to
soothe me, and said that a soldier ought to have stronger
\                             nerves.    We carried him to Genoa and placed him in the
.                             Centurione Palace, which he had occupied in the previous
|             *               winter.    Our three divisions entered Genoa; the Austrians
j                             blockaded the place by land, and the English by sea.
I                                  The courage fails me to describe what the garrison and
!                            population of Genoa Jbtad to suffer during the two months which
this memorable siege lasted.    The ravages of famine, war,
typhus were enormous.    Out of 16?000 men, the garrison
I                             lost 10,000; every day seven or eight hundred corpses of the
inhabitants, of every age, sex, and class, were picked up in
the streets and  buried  in an immense trench filled with
i                             quicklime feehind the church of Oarignan.    The number of
victims reached  more  than 30,000, nearly all  starved  to
death.
,;                                   In order to realise to what extent the dearth of food was
felt among  the inhabitants, you must  know that the old '!                             Genoese  Government,  to   keep the   population in  check,
,';                             had from time immemorial claimed a monopoly of grain,
ij                             flour, and  bread.    The  bread was baked in an immense
I                             building guarded by cannon and soldiers, so that whenever
j                             the Doge or the Senate wished to prevent or punish a revolt
'j                             they had only to close the state bakeries and subdue the
I                              people by famine.    Although at the time of which I speak
j|                             the Genoese Constitution had undergone much change, and
I jj                              the aristocracy had lost nearly all its authority, there still was
I1                                not a single private bakehouse, and the old custom of making |                             the bread in the state ovens continued.   Well, these public s|                             ovens, which habitually provided food for a population of ;|                             more than 120,000 souls, remained closed for forty-five days ! |                             out of the sixty which the siege lasted.    Rich no more than ,1                             poor had the means of obtaining bread; the small quantityrnot, Pichegm, and others
